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the South-west, to the Yamuna and the great Dandaka
forest in the South. Whereas in the Mahabharata the
Aryan settlers are described as having extended them-
selves to the mouths of the Ganges in the East, to the
mouth of the Godavari in the Coramandel coast, and to
the Malabar coast in the West; and even the inhabitants
of Ceylon bring tribute to the Northern kings. It is well
known that in India different customs and opinions
frequently prevail in districts almost adjacent, and it is
certain that Brahminism never gained the ascendency in
the more martial north which it acquired in the neighbour-
hood of Oude, so that in the Mahabharata we have far
more allusions to Buddhistic scepticism than we have in
the sister Epic. In fact, each poem, though often running
parallel to the other, has yet a distinct point of departure;
and the Mahabharata as it became current in various
localities, diverged more into by-paths and cross-roads
than its sister. Hence the Ramayana is in some respects
a more finished ""composition than the Mahabharata,'and
depicts a more polished state of society, and a more
advanced civilisation. In fact, the Mahabharata presents
a complete circle of post-Vedic mythology, including
many myths which have their germ in the Veda, and
continually enlarging its circumference to embrace the
later phases of Hinduism, with its whole train of confused
and conflicting legends. From this storehouse are
drawn much of the Puranas, and many of the more recent
heroic poems and dramas. Here we have repeated many
of the legends of the Ramayana, and even the history of
Rama himself. Here also we have long discourses on
religion, politics, morality, and philosophy introduced
without any particular connection with the plot* Here
again are most of the narratives of the incarnations of